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ASSIMILATION OF OXYGEN: ‘AND HYDROGEN. 
“Oxygen and Hyd ‘in “the ‘proportion 
formit ins ae ted. *! Carbon, com- 






Ia some. of my previous 
numbers, I said ens: the oxygen of the-car- 
boni¢ acid’ was tlitown’ off into the ‘surrounding 
eg but that. this ‘is the source whence it 
s, derived. is not yet, fully determined... It 
aa beiderived from the water, by its decom. 
position, fn either ease the anjount of oxy- 
gen’ sdt ‘free, ‘and the compound formed, 
would vie same. 
we, now. examitie, and s see, what, would 
bee pera of each progess.. 
atcr is.composed of. one « ent each 
9 — and hydrogen ; carbonic acid of 
two of the fo rmer,, and one of carbop.— 
We will say" ihn o ERPS of. carbonic 
thn ee unites with tats deegensok io af mater, 


ube apace: 2, ‘and 


bis 






i oo 2 a9 


Sener ches 














c pepe of which Heing liberated, 


es is 2. Thus we see thag-in either case the 


lt is the the same with regard to the ele- 
ments combined and the oxygen liberated. 

It is more ‘reasonable to suppose that the 
oxygen of vegetables is derived from carbon. 
ic acid than from water—the former being 
very difficult of decomposition, while the 
latter is easily decomposed, and its elements 
having a wide range of affinity assist in form- 
ing many compounds. 

There are some vegetable products in which 
the oxygen is in.a greater proportion with 
the hydrogen, than it is in water;—such 
‘compounds are acid. Ja this case, neither 
water nor, carbonic acid alone can supply 
this substance; but it is derived from both 
Sources: all the oxygen of one is probably 
assimilated, and but part of the other-—the 


ore pefeelndar of it is thrown off into the vir. 


min, there t achic 
resins aia O eather pects, 


in “stern proportion with the oxygen than 
in water. In this case the carbonic acid 
and. water emit oxygen, and the quantity 
thus. set free by the process of vegeta. 
tion is governed by that in the resulting com. 
pound, and the remainder, if any, unites with 
the carbon of the former and the hydrogen 
of the latter, 

There are. some. vegetable. compounds in 
which there is no oxygen :—such is oil of 
tarpentine, and according to’ some analysis, 
caoutchouc, or gum clastic. Here all the 
oxygen of the carbonic acid and water is lib. 
erated, and the carbon of the acid combines 
with the hydrogen of the water. 

Organi¢ products during their decomposition 
generate carbonic acid in proportion to their 
. consequently acid bodies generate 


snchae 


12; | more than neutral. compounds, and these more 


than those which contain an excess of hydro- 
gen—while those which are destitute of oxy- 
gen, or nearly : go, will not generate any, or but 


a.small quantity, and will remain undecayed 
for comuries, OF this class, are, oils, gum, 


esin 5 : 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
meer cove CORN. 


Mr. Moore :—Ih compliance with your 
invitation to correspondents, I give my views 
on the subject of planting Indian Corn. 

I am aware of the multiplicity of opinions 
existing among farmers in this state as to the 
manner of planting. Our population is com- 
posed of people from different states,.and it 
is perfectly natural for them to have predilec- 
tion for the practice of their nativity. 

As regards the distance of the respective 
hills, it ought not to be less than four feet.— 
If planted closer, it shades. the ground too 
much, which, in this. northern latitude, needs 
the warmth of the sun. 

Some think, if they have a poor piece of 
land to cultivate, they must plant closer than 
if it was good. Now what we understand by 
the term poor, isu lack :of material to com- 
bine in a crop. And the:process: of .reason- 
ing above alluded te, amounts to just this +— 
‘if-you have & given emoypt of cnrd whieh 
of hogs, and it proves. insufficient, all you 
have to do, is to increase the number ! 
About three years since, a man in this vi- 
cinity planted three ‘acres of corp,-on alight 
sundy soil, three feet each way between the 
hills. Between the rows, ruuning east and 
west, he planted a row of field beans. ‘The 
corn grew very fast till the time came when 
it should ear. The result ‘was, that’ there 
was not an ear of corn on the whole piece.— 
The stalks and beans. had.so exhausted the 
the soil that there was nothing'to form the ear. 
The practice of planting pumpkins . in the 
same hill with cora, is nat the best. What 

ined in the pumpkin. is lost in the corn. 
Where there is a thrifty pumpkin vine, there 
will be meagre ears of corn. The farmer 
ought to be able to discrimate in such matters. 
Ridging, under. some..circumstances, may 
be practised to ood advantage—on land too 
wet, or that: too light... ‘The first elevates the 
corn above the water—the second concen- 
trates the soil, under ahd around the corn.— 
But the ground ‘should’ be’ well ploughed be- 
fore ridging, and not after the manner of sotric 

throwing up a little loose dirt, ona ‘Fidge 
Es land as hard as a. brick-bat. 

_ ELI WOODEN. 

‘Pulaski, Mich,,, May. 8, 1843. 
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: For the Michigan Farmer. | 
VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 
Mr. Epiror :—I send you a few hints rel- 


- ative to farming’ in ‘Michigan, the results of 


; s 


- my own observation atid éxperience. 
The unprecedented hard winter but just 
- through, should teach our farmers hereafter 
to. be -mindfal of their cattle and sheep.— 
‘The cheapest crop that I can raise for them, 
is potatoes. Sheep and cattle that have been 
kept the past winter mostly on straw, with a 
-few potatoes, are now in good condition.— 
I consider them double the worth of ruta- 
‘bagas or turnips,‘to feed caitle. Whatever 
may be said against Rohan potatoes, | find 
them to yield about one-fourth more than our 
-~@emmon varieties, with the same cultivation, 
: andthey may be dug with half the labor.— 
‘They should be planted early. 
The ‘severe winter has likewise proved the 
__Berkshire breed of hogs to excel in hardiiood, 
and to be superior to any other breed within 
my acquaintance. While the few Pointers 
that I had in the fall come in this spring 
‘among the missing,’ my Berkshires that run 
in the wovds with them are now in good order. 
In consequeence of their being so much 
easier kept and fattened, I consider it an ob- 
ject for every farmer who has not, to obtain 
this breed without delay. 
Now is the best time for grafting, but it 
will answer through the month of May.— 
A good material for securing the scion and 
w, and four of rosin. “It is fo be hoped 
“that the enterprising setilers of this state will 
not longer be neglectful of cultivating their 
orchards, or planting them if they have none. 
‘So far as I have observed, the farmers 
generally in Michigan are most wofully at 
fault in not ploughing their grounds well.— 
So long as we continue to run over ground in 
this way, we may expect light crops. The 
earth should al! be moved with the plow. 
I perfectly agree with some of your cor- 
Sm ogo whose communications have been 
inserted in your valuable journal w 
better culeiraas less ienine and ps it well 
and am satisfied that in the end we should 
a pon task Meet by ghia 
ou think that iving this 
licity, it would in any wey Colle + deme a 
community, you may possibly again hear 
from B., uP NoxkTH. 
Jackson county, April 28, 1848. 
' €B., or wontat’ is heartily welcomed to our columns. 
We hope to hear from him again, and often. Tell us all 
about those beautiful and noble Berkshires; for we wish 
to soe this excellent breed of liogs take the place of the 
long, lean, lank, slab-sided Pointers and others, which 
are so unprofitable to those farmers who raise them.— 
Meantime we trust our farmers will follow the advice of 
friend B., by obtaining Berkshires, &c.—Enitor, 
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Tu April namber of the ‘True Genesee | 





Farmer’ contains a valuable article on this 


subject, from the pen of N. Goonsrit, Esq., 
its able editor. We extract the most iroport- 
ant directions for Grafting, &c. and commend 
them to the attention of our readers: 


We will give a few directions for those 
who have not attempted or attended to the 
cultivation of their orchards, and beseech 
them to make a beginning this present season, 
when they will find that afew experiments 
will render ita poomant amusement, rather 
than labor, which will be uuended with a 
handsome remuneration. The more common 
kinds of trees to fe grafted are, the apple, 
pear, quince, cherry and plum. Scions of 
these shouli be cut before the buds are too 
far expanded, and kept in a cool and damp 
plawe, where they will neither be dried, or 
their buds so swelled as to be injured.— 
Having the scions of such varieties of fruit 
as it is desirable to propagate, some wax 
should be prepared by melting together 
bees-wax, rosin and tallow, and when melted 
dip into this wax pieces of thin, old cotton 
cloth, which will cover the wounds when the 
grafts are set. It is not very material as to 
being exact in the proportions of the ingredi- 
ents in making wax, as some prefer one 
proportion, while others use that which is pro- 
ortioned differently, with equal success.— 
Equal parts of bees-wax and rosin, with half 
the quantity of tallow, is given by some as 
suitable; others use one part tallow, two 
parts rosin, and three parts bees-wax, but 
either, we consider will answer: and we have 
found the most convenient way of using ‘t to 
houte terinth? wite? dia foil Mei v 5 dike 
webbing, and dip them into the sour 3 wax, 


wound round a graft and stock, it will make the 
covering air and water-tight, two things es- 
sential to the success of the scion. Grafti 
may be done from this time until the mont 
of June; but the last of April may be con. 
sidered the proper season. Bcions taken from 
the tree before the buds are burst, and set 
immediately, are found to do very well; and 
when they are near the place where they are 
to be set, saves the trouble of taking care of 
them between the time of cutting and setting. 
New beginners will find the most simple 

of grafting to be that denominated whip or 
tongue grafting, the stock and scion being 
both cut slanting, and a small lip raised by a 
cross cut, both parts being pressed = di 
and covered by winding the strips of cloth as 


ng {above mentioned. When the scions and 


stocks are in good order, there is uot as much 
difficulty in making the scions live, as there 
is in moving trees and having them succeed. 
In addition to grafting, there are many kinds 
of fruit trees and vines, which may be propa- 


try, currants, vines, &c. Most of these 
thrive best when planted out in the fall ; but 
Mae ae nat? neglected teat season should sot 
omit doing it this spring. We think that 
even parents, who have not a taste for horti- 





which will so fill them that when a piece is | d 


ted from cuttings, as the quince, the mul. by 


cen 


culture themselves, should endeavor to preju- 
dice their children in favor of it, as a precau- 
tion again the et evil of the day— 
of horticulture, they generally beco 

of fruit; and it is ve who 

a taste for fine fruit, ever become infemperatc 


If this be true, what an inducement for 
practice. 
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Trees Injured by Mice. 

It often happens that fruit trees are barked 
by mice during winter, and ajlowed to die for 
the want of a little attention. After. waiting 
four or five years for a young tree to ceme to 
a bearing state, the loss of it detracts from 
profit as well as pleasure. Where trees are 
girdled by the mice, they should be looked 
upon as injured, but not as lost, for a litile 
time spent each one will repair the in- 
jury. This accident generally happens near 
the ground, and therefore is not as ult to 
repair as when trees are gnawed by sheep or 
calves. The ri 
does not exceed three or four inches in width 
in most cases. ‘The most convenient method, 
and one which we have practiced with suc- 


cess, is to cut out with a chisel, square chips 
from the part injured, and fit into the cavities 
thus formed, three or four pieces of wood of 


the stime species, with the bark on, perpen- 
dicularly—-so that the inner bark of the pieces 
will correspond with that of the tree at both 
ends. The whe!le should then be covered 
with grafling-wax, or hilled over with earth, 
packed tight to exclude the air, The 

will soon unite at both ends with the injured 
tree, which will continue to flourish as if no 
accident had occurred. 


1 Apelgn plums. i 
repairc in’ this eae a tr tnges 


upon the wound. The season fi 
doing this, is the last of Apri or wary pate 
sap ascends through the wood 





Trees.—It is a custom in Turk 
wood tree) on the ofa id a cypress 
on the death of one. Werethiveaenaiiasr 


of our public 
would, at the end of the pene parr 





of bark taken off by mice j 
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plied with an unequaled 

All kinds of modes of making aad preserv- 
ing hutter have been presented again and 
again. To make it _is now so common 
that we have almost forgotten that it can be 
otherwise and nothing speaks more favorably 
of the admitted neatness and excelling care- 
fulness of our unparalleled women, 

That man of selfesteem, Dickens, who was 
im our country, admited the ing ex. 
cellence of our females in literature, had 
he been capable would no doubt have passed 
a higher encomium —_ them as wives and 
mothers, for their qualifications every where. 

But I am leaving my starti ene and 
what I thought , T should aire ere this, 
which was not about the mode of making, but 
rather of keeping it for a length of time as 

as new. 

My mother’s mode was to have a barrel 
about half fall of brine, made from Turks’ 
Island (not English) salt, which is the purest 
as well as strongest. The butter, when made 
was divided into lumps or rolls, of about four 

unds each, and put into the brine, and kept 

low the surface of it by a clean board cut to 
fit with holes in it. ; 

The butter, if well worked at first, never 
became rancid in the least, and was better 
twelve months after it was made than at 
first. The barrel of course should be always 
in a coo! cellar, cool in summer, and warm in | 
withe in object in rendering butter proof 

. main objec r 

gainst spoiling is to keepit ‘hele the air, and 

rhen put away, there should be no buttermilk 
- Re in it. I am now speaking of firkin 
er. 

‘The Arabs melt their butter over a slow 
fire, which expels all the watery particles ; it 
will then keep without salt . and the frish have 
with success a similar mode for ex- 
portation to the East Indies, with the desired 
success. The mode of keeping it in a conven- 
ient state for daily use is what I thought might 
be new to some of your readers, and which 
you can if you think proper, make them ac. 
quainted with. A Farmen. 


Tae Ganpen.—The kitchen garden is the 





°| ture what the wealthy are compelled to pro- 


<== 


ly late season for 


p é gpa 9 suggest- 
ing a mode of preparing for, planting 
~ - iderable i ay A 
ul arentaesing aaweee 
excellent tilt . » per more 
so than any other that I have ‘ails, vt least 
such is my humble opinion. My mode is so 
soon as the land is free from frost and dry, 
plow deep and clean, then spread on such ma- 
nure as may suit your convenience, let this 
be well mixed by harrowing both ways, then 
proceed to planting by drawing a straight fur- 
row with the plough about four inches deep ; 
let your boys immediately follow, dropping 
the potatoes at such distances as may suii 
the ideas of the planter. I allow twelve to 
fifteen inches apart, then cover up with the 
next furrow, and by the time your boys have 
completed, the first row, you have finished the 
covering ; then plough your third furrow, 
which must be planted as the first, and so 
proceed till all is eted ; then your rows 
wil be from 24 to 30 inches distant, according 
to the width of your furrow. So soon as the 
potatoes appear above ground, give thema 
eodapeitibehc you need not fear injuring 
them ; it will only destroy the early growth 
of weeds, save one hoeing, pulverize the 
ground, and give the potatoes a fine start 
of their enemies; and with @ single hoein 
and free use of the cultivator, you will if the 
land is tolerably clean, see the Murphies out 
of danger ; although an extra turn with the 
cultivator or plough will do noharm. If the 
plough is used, the operator should take care 
not to ri up to high or to near, as tie flat. 
ter the ridge, the more moisture is retained 
for a dry season.—Conn. Far. Gazette 





Cows.—The sort. is mgr one of our 
ex it is advice. The point at 
Sues tears ot neil at fault, and that for 
which our correspondents and hundreds of 
others blame them, and with reason to, is that 
they overstock their farms—only haif feed 
their animals—let skeleton cow-frames drag 
themselves over the premises, and complain 
because these dry bones do not give milk 
abundantly. Wherever cows are kept for the 
dairy, it is possible and proper—yes, it is a 
duty—to keep them weli. This can bedone. 
If you cannot keep four well, try two; the 
two well kept, will give more income than 
four half-starved ones. The goodness of the 
cow is determined partly by her native prop- 
erties—but the food has much and very much 
to do, in making her good or otherwise.— 
Keep no more than you can feed well—very 
well.— The Friend. 
Tr isa t privilege of poverty to be 
{ nf hae wiles Bh 228 without a 
guard, and to obtain from the bounty of na- 


Surrace- Water.—Passing across a wheat 
field, a few days since, we could but notice 
the careless manner in which it was left a¢ 
the time of sowing, with regard to 
water. The field was what would be called 
level, and the soil which was alluvial, contain- 
ed so much clay, as to render it impervious 
to the water. is field like most others in 
new countries, had not been worked suffi- 
ciently to produce an even surface, and the 
depressions were filled with water. We ex- 
amined the wheat in these hollows, and found 
that where the water was deep enough to cov- 
er all the leaves, the plants were dead, but 
where the leaves were above the water, only 
a few of the plants were entirely destroyed ; 
but all apreared, to be more or less injured. 

Had farmer, at the time of sowing, 
ploughed his fields in narrow lands, and left 
the centre furrows open, we doubt not, but 
his crop would have been one quarter better 
than it it will be, as it has been managed. 

Where the surface-soil rests upon coarse 
sand and gravel, with an uneven surface, 
there is little danger to be apprehended from 
surface-water; but on the contrary, where 
sub-soil contans a large portion of clay, form- 
ing what is denominated “hard-pan,”’ with an 
even surface, great care should be taken to 
keep open proper channels for carrying off 
any superfluous water.—True Gen. Far. 





Remepy ror THE Hottow Horn,—A cor- 
respondent of the Eaton County Gazette 
gives the following as an invariable cure for 
the Hellow Horn. As this disease is quite 
prevalent among cattle at this season of the 
year, the remedy may be useful to many ef 
our readers. 


Take a large tablespoonful of black pepper 


ground fine; an equal quantity of salt. and 
mix with about half a pint of sharp vinegar.— 


Bore the horns on the under side, and after 
the matter contained in the horns has dis- 
charged itself, plug the holes, and bore again 
near the top of the horns, and pour in the 
composition through a quill inserted in the 
cork of the bottle containing it. 

A year ago, | had an ox so badly afflicted 
with the hollow horn, that when I poured the 
preparation above mentioned into his horns, 
it found a passage through his head and ran 
out his nose upon the ground. I repeated 
this application two or three times a day until 
thie holes in the horns were grown over inside, 
so that by eee any thing sharp it was 
followed by fresh blood. This treatment, (to- 
gether with a plenty of soot and salt given to 
the animal to excite and regulate the appe- 
tite) | betieve will almost invariably effect a 
permanent cure. ‘T'ry it. F, 





PuitosopHEer’s Stone.—The true posses- 
sor of the philosopher’s stone is the miner, 
whose iron and copper are always convertible 
into the more precious metals. Agriculture 
is the noblest of all alchemy—for it turns 
earth and even manure into gold, cunfering 
upon its cultivator the additional reward of 








eure by the help of art. 


health. 
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~ inthis age of intelligence and improvement 
it would: seem “vntecessary to urge theim. 
portance of association ‘as au essential means 
of Agricultural Improvement, Aside from 
the circulation of agricultural papers, nothing 
has done more to: promote -the agriculwral 
interests of our country than the organization 
of State and County Agricultiral Sociéties. 


Wherever such societies, properly established 
and ‘conducted, are in existence, the’ cause of 


agriculture is being erninently enhanced.— 
A spirit of emulation is excited among’ the 
members, that often leads to experiments, 
improvements and discoveries, the, result of 
which proves highly important and valuable to 
the farming community. Information is thus 
obtained and disseminated, both in the science 
and practice of agriculture, which augments 
the profits while it lessens the labors,of the 
husbandman. The sojl and mind are-each 
improved. Science and additional intelligence 
are brought. to’ our aid, and combined. with 
experience, skill and industry, lead to results 
the most important and beneficial. 

We earnestly desire to see the farmers of 
Michigan reaping the benefits that may be 
derived from Agricultural . Associations.— 
And if there ever was a time which ealled for 
action on this subject, the present is that time. 
The lew price inf. produce requires that the 
very perfection of art should now be brought 
to the aid of science, sagacity and experience, 
in order to ensure profit, and success in.agri- 
culture; and it is now more necessary than 
ever before that the farmer should ‘ayail him- 
self of the knowledge and experience, of 
others, and, the valuable improvements and 
discoyeries which have been and.are being 
constantly developed. For the accomplish- 
ment of these and other desirable objects, 


the formation of County and Town Societies | P® 


are indispensably necessary—and we beseech 
the farmers of our state to awake on this sub- 
ject, and to put forth suitable exertions and 
adopt proper measurés for the promotion of 
their own best interests. 

Want of space compels us to defer, until 
a future number, much which: we intended to 
say upon this subject.:, In, the meantime we | 
shall. be happy to receive and. publish the: 
views of friends and correspondents—while | 
we hepe that they, and all others interested, 
will not alone think and .theorize, but proceed| 


al i, COR ements 221s PART LOM ROW PPAR By 
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they will pane ot Sir 


We are de — Eercasil a the natural | t 
and,acquired sources. of wealth in our state— 
of encouraging every: branch of industry and 
manufactures that ‘will énhance the ‘prosperi- 
ity: of its bitizens;" fod” ‘tend to’ render them 
independent of the.. “products of other states. 
We therefore.wisl that some, one of jour 
friends or sybscribers at’Grand Rapids, would 
furnish us witha’ cotfiinunication, for publi. 
calion in’ the Farmer. An article stating 
the suecess and progress of the manufacture 
of Salt and Plasterat that place, and. con- 
taining other ‘information’ relative to ‘the 
Grand River Valley,,would prove interesting 
at home and abroad, and also promote the in- 
terests of one. of thd; most prodintiee and 
aria portions of oer wbrty weet 





The Wheat Crop. 

It never looked better,,or promised a more 

abundant yield in this ‘section ofthe state, 

than at present. ‘We’ have most ‘cheering 

intelligence of the fine appearance and good 

prospect of an abundant crop, in every 
portion of Michigan. ‘So. mote it be.’ 


Tue May number of the New Ginenes 
Farmer gives the following information rela- 
tive to the prospects of the. wheat crop in 
Western New York and Qhio: r 


Tae Wueat Crorp.—In Western Niet 


York the appearance of the wheat crop: ‘is not 
Ory “promising: Owlug wu the wet weather 


in the fall, much of it was'sown too late, and 
the great depth of snow during the winter has 
killed it in many places. If the season 
proves favorable however, an average crop 
may be expected. _.. 

In Ohio the crop never lodked diner. through. 
out the best wheat portions, of the State, al, 
though in the spuibers ge _and in aed 
it is badly winter kill 


rsons who have expressed-a desire to aid 
the Michigan Farmer. . We salso send extra 
copies of this and some of our back numbers 
to Post-masters, Agents and othér generous 
friends who feel a deep interest in ith 
this journal... Will they..show., tl 

their friends, and forward subnafiptione! 


Wie 





Kr Mr. D. Frrzcura LDy.. traveling. pecie 
for this paper, will-visit Calhoun, Kalamazoo 
and some other western counties, in afew days. 


We bespeak for hini a’ patronizing’ reeeption 





to action and practice. 


become such, upon whose he may call, - 


bs 


Tus number of our’ paper, is sent to many 





from all. subscribers, and. those who © a to | May 
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re récord this evidence ‘that’ it cositiins 


£ ‘The example 


trust ‘the time. is paiskal: distant when ap, Agri- 
cultural Society will be irmntes ‘in each coun- 
ty of cour ‘states. We by 
LIVINGSTON ‘CO. cancun re kit: SOCIETY. 
PROCEEDINGS OF Tur execurive commiTTER, 

The exectitive committee of the Livingston 
county Agticultdral Society for'°1848, held 
their first meeting’ on thé call of the cosident 
atthe School house’ in the village of Howell, 
onthe 2d“day of Ma aesitne enn , Rial Lake, 
Esq. President and’ Messrs 
Glover, Gay, O. J. Smith, "er Ty. Smith and 


| Pierce, members ot the committee. 


‘The premium list for 1843, was: made out, 


| wevised; and ordered to be published, which is 


as follows : 

For the best acre of Second Besi 
“Wheat, $3,00 = 1,50 
“Corn, 9,00. -' Ss '4,00 
Oats, 100% Pr Seg 
Potatoes, _ 1,90 # tr 60 

Onie-hatf'acre of Flax: 1,00 50 
* do Ruta-bagas, 1,00 50 
One-qr. acre Carrots, 500 25 
Best Stud. horse, 3,00 ~~ 4,50 
do breeding mare & Colt, 2,00 1,00 
do Pair of working 
horses, 2,00 1,00 
do Colt with regard to 
age, under S*years old, 2,00 1,00 
Best Bull, . . 2,00 1,00 
do working cattle, 2,00 _ .1,00 
e Cow,, 1,00. 50 
Whe chars 60 . Foy oD 
Bed year old steers, ay 00 1,00 
Best Buck, 2,00 «. rm 3 1,00 
Mo dawe)s veoinw ifs CRO alle » 0 
do Boar, . 1,00 posite 41 GO 
do Sow, oe + GO; giiw* 25 
Best specimen of {not Nein than 50 Ibs] 
cheese: ©) $1, 00 
buttery) | iri 1,00 do. 10 Ibs 


Besivplioe of: woolen cloth: manufactured in 
the county, i less than 5 yards] |. $2,00 


do:Piece of Linen cloth do &!% » 2,00 

Best managed Farm, ernepierstl all, e400 

stances . sy ty 34,00 
o1 order of the Co , 


, GEQRE Ww. Cave, Rec, Sey, 
Dar Wasibeeiensclicioag and. atecies 


(ho 1h and 18h was weepsaieeeaveren 




















SO, Weal. ha oisgtiee, Boltes gies Ap 
aneihe a the. social, virtues?——plant: an or- 
chard. Nothiag better promotes among neigh. 


bors a feeling ofkindness and. good will, than | up plo 


‘treat of good fruit often repeated... .. 
bt oMioeth you iaminete from. your ehil- 

ren the strongest temptation to steal?—plant 
peel -childretr cannot ‘obtain fruit 

home they’ are very apt to steal it; and 
when they have learned to steal fruit, they are 
in.a,fair way to‘learn, to'steal, horses... 5 


¥ ere 


ap een se towards the great Giver 
“ail good?——piant an orchard. By having 


constantly before you one. of the test. 
blessings given to man, you must be hardén- 
ed indeed if you are not-influenced by a spirit 


* of humilit: and thankfulness, Gr ey dal 
Sth. Would you.have your children lové 


. their home—respect» their parents while liv- 


ing, and, venerate, their memory when dead 
—in.all:their wanderings look back upon the 
home of their youth..as.a sacred spot—an 
Kcr te the great wilderness of the world?— 
. Ta short, if you wish to avail your- 
eH the blessings ofa bouatiful Providence, 
which are within 790 teach, you.must plant 
an orchard. And when you do it, see that 
you plant, good fruit... Don’t plant crab ap. 
ple trees, nor wild plums, nor. Indian peach- 
es., “Phe, best.are. the cheapest 


Pat 





Larp Otr.—It appears from a statement 
which we find in the Cincinnati Gazette, that 
116,944 gallons of lard oil have been made 
in that city during the past’ year. The Ga. 
zette siys—“Thie quantity of Star and Stea- 
rine candles cannot be ascertained with cer- 
thinty bat it is cofisiderable. “Lard oil is 
x“ o for’ first quality 624 cts; second 
q ; 45 cts, stearine” candles, 1st quality, 
25 cts: second qualty 124 cts. The consump- 
tion of this article is very rapidly increasing.”’ 


» A New Porator.—‘‘Mons. A. Husson, of 
this city;’’ says.the New Haven Farmer's 
Gazette, ‘hasa beautiful variety of the potatoe 
called the Duck Bill, which he brought from 
France; and thinks may. be culivated here to 
dvantage.. He represents them. as, being 
eat bearers—having last ycar-ebtained from 
re er seed, 31 bushels... From one 
» but one potatoe was planted, he 
dug ninety-nine. We had a sample ofthese 


potatoes last fall, and they proved to be a rich 
”» 

Sf) Bae, POS rene se St 1 tee 
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in. that year, it .was agreed. by the, town to 
grant Richard Hutchinson 20 acres of land in 
addition to his: share, on condition, “he set 


1643,.,-The Court..order, that at the elec- 
tion of assistants, four Indian beans should 
be used instead of paper—-the white to be 
affirmative, and the’ bkick negative. 

“1647. ~ Thd'Coirt order, thot if any-young 
man attémpt to :address' a young woman 


yi steal -| without the éonSent of ‘her parents, or in the 
_ofth. Would you quitiyate a constant feel- e p 


case of their absence, of the cotinty court, he 
shall be fihed” £5 for” thé’ first offeriee, £10 
for the second, and be im* -isoned for the third. 
. 1649.; Mathew Stanley was tried for draw: 
ing the affections of John Tarbox’s daughter 
without the consent of her parents; conyicted, 
and fined £5—fees 22. 6d. ‘Three married 
women were, fiued 53 each for scolding. 
1653... Joseph Fairbanks. was tried for 
wearing great boots, byt was acquited. 


wa , 
Preparation of Ground and Seed for planting 
Corn.—A correspondent of Claverack, under 
the signature of “Gleaner,” gives the follow- 
ing directions. ‘Harrow your ground well 
before you furrow it, and plant nothing but 
good seed. If you would prevent crows from 
ulling it up, tar it; first soak your seed till 
it is swelled, say from 24 to 48 hours; then 
take a tub, (I take a barrel and saw it into, 
which makes very handy ones,) and put your 
corn.in; take a kettle, put a quart of water in 
it, heat it ill hot; then stir in your tar, (a pint 
is Enough for a bushel,) till it is melted; pour 
it on year corn, and mix it well; it‘will look 
as if it had a’coat 6f varnish; dry tt with plas. 
ter, and it is ready. I have done this for 
some years, and havé no trouble with crows ; 
but formerly Ieould not keep them away.”’— 
Albany Cultivator. 
~ ‘MrtpeEw wpon “ GoosesEernres.—Advice 
from one competent to give it. “Say to the 
growers of gooseberries, if they wish to keep 
off mildew, train’ your bushes so as to admit 
a free circulation of air through them, manure 
about the roots, and forget not to sprinkle them 
with soxp suds on washing days, three or four 
weeks in succession, before blossoming ; and 
they cannot miss having fine, fair, large berries 
[ know this by several years experience.— 
Let them try and’ see”—Gen. Far. 
» "Par more Lam acquainted with agricultu- 
ral affairs, the better [:am pleased with them 
inasmuch that |.can.ntowhere find so great 
satisfaction. as’ in those: inaocent and usefal 


| pursuits; in indulging in these, I am led fo re- | 
‘| flecthow much more delightful to tho tipde- 
‘| bauched mind is the task of making improve- 


.. |ments.on the earth, than. all-the vain glory 


which can be acquired from ravaging it by 


the most. uninterrupted career of conquest.— 


as 














SUMMARY. 

Navication is fairly open between Detroit 
and: Buffalo. ‘Travelers can now go from 
Jackson to Boston in 66° hours—all the way 
by steam power. This route is the safest, 
cheapest and most expeditious, for pessons 
traveling from the east to Chicago, We. 

New Worx.—Prof. Kirtland of Ohio, has 
a work ready for the press, entitled “The 
Westérn Orchardist, adapted to the use of 
Farmers, Horticulturists, and Cultivators of 
Fruits in. the Western States of the Union.” 

Evropean News-—+The latest) news from 
Gréot Britain. represents business to be sensi- 
bly improved in, Earope. 

Buxsenr ‘Hitt Monument.—The President 
ofthe United States and his Cabinet, and the 
Governors of all the states in the Union, have 
been invited to attend the celebration of the 
completion of the monument, on the 17ta of 
June. 

The Zanesville (Ohio) Republican, states 
its belief that the wheat throughout that State 
this year, will’ be rather more than an average 
yielc. “A much greater quantity of wheat, 
than formerly had been sown deaing the fall. 

Srarcu From Porarors.—A Manufactory 
of this kind is in operation im Hampden (Me.) 
that consumes 125 bushels of potatoes per day. 

‘ Gyrscm ron Pirums.—Fine ‘plaster has 
been recomimended to be several times scatter- 
ed over plumb trees in bloom; to make them 
more productive of fruit.” 

Tofacco.—The revenue derived by the 
French Government, under the duty on the 
single article of tobaceo, during the last vear, 
was sixteen millions of dollars. 

Arries Preserved IN PLaster.—We are 
luxuriating on a, basket of fine pippins, pre- 
sented to us yesterday. by Tyler Fountain, 
sq, of this village. They were preserved 
in plaster, and are perfectly, sound. and pre- 
sent the fresh and juicy, appearance of apples 
just gathered from the . trees.—Highland 
(Ohio) Democrat. 


‘A Trempnvovs Crop.+-Col H. D. Robert- 
son, near Clinton, Hinds: Cox with ten hands 
made-and gathered last year 100 heavy bales 
cotton ; 300 bushels of corn 31500 bushels of 
potatoes!) He killed seventy-five large hogs; 
stall-fed three fine beeves, ‘as big as those 
they parade about Cincinnati with a band of 
music and 100 yards of ribodands about their 
horns y/and besides all this he made the first 
hogshead of sour krout ever put up in this 
State. —Natchez Free Trader 


Yanxve Nottons.—A man in Boston who 
has not sizpt for the last. five months is de- 
livering lectures on the art of living without 
sleep. Another man has also been living a 
greater length of time. without, drink, anda 
third is becoming corpulent without food... If 
all these can be combined. and. men learn to 
subsist Without sleep, food’ drink or clothing, 
(the fatter experiment will doubtless sovn be 
trief) whatts then to prevent their becoming 
tich ? Th Yankees are a great people, and 
the Bostonians ate great Yankees.—Adv, 






























SELECTIONS. various purposes, such as saddle and he 
From the Albany Cultivator. | is by steam, the bones are left ina 
Pork and Lard oil. fine condition for conversion into animal char. 
Or all the new manufactures introddced in- | coal, which is worth some two or three cents 
to the country, there is acne which has gone | per pound. It is probable that this substance 
ehead with such a “pe rush,” (to use a| will prove of as much service, and be in as 


favorite western phrase,) as the production of 
oil from lard, and we know of none which 
romises more immediately beneficial results. 
n oe great gd_- woth valley, man are 
springing up at all the princi dints, such as 
Cinctanad Louisville Nauvihe St. Louis, 
Pitisburg, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, &c., 
end two have already been éstablished at 
Rochester in this state. Already the i- 
oi! 4 


ps] manufacturers count their barrels 
tens of thousands, and there is quite as 
truth as poetry in the sign of a manufacturer 


in Pittsburg, over whose door is thé repre- | 7°" 


sentation of two mammoth porkers in the act 
of devouring a whale. 

During the present year, about 245,000 
hogs have been killed in Cincinnati ; and the 
number slaughtered at other places has con- 
siderably increased. Of the number killed 
at Cincinnati, about 80,000, according to the 
most authentic information, have, with the ex- 
ception of the hams pickled and preserved, 
been converted into lard at once. Formerly 
it was very difficult to try hogs in bulk into 
lard, without burning or otherwise injuring it 
so 23 to make an inferior article ; but now, 
steam has been called to the aid of the man- 
ufacturer, and every particle of fat is separa. 
ted from the meat and the bones, with perfect 
certainty and ease. A large tub with a 
double bottom is prepared, the upper one 
some inches above the other. Into the tub 
the hog with the exception of the hams is put, 
the coversecured,and the steam let in. 
fat and the meat fall from the bones, and the 
lard pours through small holes in the upper 
bottom into the space between them, hems 
whence it is drawn for siraining and ing 


The quantity of lard yielded, where the who 
is treated for it, will of course de on 
the fatness of the animal. It is found by ex- 


pores that hogs weighing from 300 to 400 
bs. are the best for trying ; the quantity of 
lard, when well fed, considerably exceeding 
in proportion that of smaller ones. The per 
cent, where the hog with the exception of the 
ham is used, varies from 55 to 65, and some 
very well fed, and of the China and Berkshire 
breed, have reached 70. It has been ascer- 
tained that where the whole hogvis used, the 
lard contains more oj! and jess stearine than 
that made from the leaf or rough fet, and it 
was not so well adapted for keeping or for 
transportation as that. This obstacle has 
been removed by taking from the lard made 
in this way, about 40 per cent of oil, which 
leaves the lard of the proper consistency for 
packing, and of a superior quality. 

one of the manufacturers of lard from the 

, have adopted the practice of skinni 

the animsl before rendering ial lard. Ts 


this method there is no waste of lard, as all 
the fat adhering to the skin, is separated from 
it by a steel scraper, casily. It is then con. 





Tucx in your Rurries.—Tuck in your 
ruffies, Thomas ; we have a few nails to make 
said a b!acksmith to his son, as he came from 
school at twelve o’clock—Thomas tucked in 
his ruffles and took off his coat and was 
blacksmith until he had earned his dinner, 
and then ate it with a relish. ‘Pullout 
r ruffies, Thomas ; it is school time now,” 
said the father. Thomas expected it, and 
felt as happy with his ruffles tucked in, as his 
playmates at their play. 

t would be no bad action, “these hard. 
times,” for many a young man to tuck in his 
ruffles, and swing an axe or hold a , or 
make a nail—-for many a y man whose 
expectations of riches froi the gains of trade 
are sadly di inted, to earn a living by 
some calling which the world honors less, but 
pays better—-some humble occupation, which, 
while it holds out no delusive hope of immense 
wealth, by a single speculation, assures him 
of food and raiment. 

We would here recommend agriculture, in 
an especial manner. Not such farming as 
consists in first running in debt for lands, 
mortgaging then) back for payment, then bor- 
rowing money to put up fine buildings, and 
then hiring men to put on the farm—no! this 
is not the way. But lay your own shoulder 
to the wheel—tuck in your ruffles and earn 
your bread hy the sweat of your brow. It 
will be the sweetest you ever ate. 





Asx Tut Pricze.—Whenever I want any 
thing I alwaysask the ‘art of it, whether it 
be anew coat or a shoulder of mutton, a 

of tea, or a penny worth of pack string. 

f it appears to be worth the money, I buy it, 

that is if lean afford it; but if not I let it 

alone, for he is no wise man who pays for a 
thing more than it is worth. 

But not only in the comforts of food and 
clothing, but in all things, I ask the same ques- 
tion; for there is a price fixed to a day’s en- 
joyment, as well as te an article of dress: to 
the pleasures of life as well as toa joint of 
butcher’s meat. Old Humphrey has now liv. 
ed some summers and winters in the world, 
and it would be odd indeed if he had passed 
through them all without picking up a little 
wisdom from his experience. 

Now if you will adopt my plan, you will 
reap much advantage: but if you will not, 
you will pay too dearly for the things you 
obtain 


Tittxs.—Titles are of no weight with pos- 
terity; and the name only of a man who has 
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lunainder of the field. 


Here is a simple fact, which if seasona- 
bly known, would have saved thousands of 
dollars to the farmers of this alone in 
the article of corn. Atali events the experi- 
ment should be extensively tested as the re- 
sults are deemed certain, while the 
is comparatively nothing.— Wash. 





Tue Tomato.-—This vegetable against 
which a few years ago there was almost a 
universal prejudice, is now ving sad oaty 
with the friends of living and j 
ranks among the choice products of the 


garden. 

It should be immediately started in boxes 
in the howSe where the farmer has not a hot 
bed, and 4s soon as the season is so far ad- 
vanced as to enable the plant out doors toe 
escape the frost, it should be transplanted in 
rather poor soil, otherwise it will run too much 
to vines. This is one of our garden luxuries 
which improves vastly on familiar 
tance—the more it is eaten the better itis 
relished. 

Farmers in the interior, try it, by and by 
‘we will give you recipes for cooking it in the 
most approved style.—Farmer’s A . 





si A oat ier wey? or Growine CaBBAGR 
nAps.—We find the following paragraph ia 
the Yarmouth ae yi ™ 

Mr. Howard well, of this town, last 
year raised a lot of , the heads of 
which did not fill. Last fall, he dug a hole 


about four feet and put them in and cov- 
ered them up as are in the habit of 
covering up their potatoes, This he 


the hole, and found the old outside 
leaves had fallen off, and that the heads had 
fully filled. He has had one cooked and finds 
it excellent. 
Ancer.—To be about trifles is 
mean and childish ; to and be furious, is 
brutish ; and to maintain perpetual wrath is 
akin to the practice and temper of devils; 
but to prevent or suppress rising resentmen 
is wise and glorious, manly and divine. 
Tat integrity is the most exemplary, 
which pursues the line of duty whem the pas. 





performed exploits, carries more respect than 





verted into leather, which is excellent for 





all the epithets that can be added to it. 





sions and interests prompt a deviation, 
































nat CAND WESTERN AGRIGULTURALIST. : 
_ From the Parmer's Cabinet. To Marriep Lapies—A Recipe.—Man ’ ; 
The Quince. of our married Jady readers are not ned YARN HOUSEMNEE atonal 


_As the time for planting fruit trees will 
Por pee round, T ie 7 call attention to, 
and invite a more extended cultivation of the 
quince tree. The fruit of this tree, either 
green or dried, always commands a very gen- 
¢rous price, and the market is never over- 
stocked with it. The quince prduces the finest 
fruit when planted in a moist soil, aud in a 
sheltered situation; it may be propagated by 
layers or cuttings, or by grafling. The 
younger trees produce the finest fruit, and 
they should be renewed every ten or twelve 
years, as by that time they become aged 
though they will survive for a much longer 
period but not generally to produce fine and 

air fruit. — ‘ 

The trees being small, they occupy but 
little room, and are not very liable to be in- 
jured by cattle, if placed near a fence. A 

Id of ten acres, is 660 feet on each side, 

~ and at a distance of ten feet apart, which will 
be sufficient, will well accommodate 264 trees 
around the fence, without interfering with the 
agricultural operations within the enclosure. 

In a few years this number of trees would 
produce, on a very moderate calculation, 66 
bushels of quinces annually, which at the low- 
est price they were ever known to sell, would 
net a sum c’ear of all expense, far greater 
than can be produced by any other crop occu- 

ing the same space. Why is it that the 

Vest, which forwards so large an amount of 
dried peaches and apples to our eastern cities, 
send no dried quinces, which would sell for 
more than do the price? A. 





Prom the Farmer's Cabinet. 
Grafting. 

M. Schroer recommends using a branch of 
common willow, ‘an inch or two in diameter 
in the following manner, as a motrix for re- 
ceiving the grafts of such varieties of apple, 


pear or trees, as it is desirable to mul- 
tiply. e longitudinal cuts or slits through 
Sern at equal distances of 15 or 18 
inches. Take grafts, having two perfect buds 
cele lower end the wedge shape, using a 
knife, and insert them in the slits of the 
willow, make the lower bud sit close to the 
eae 
é ga 


the branch in a trench form. 
n soil, of such depth as will 
oper buds to protrude just above 

the ground when the trench. is 







of the following year, 
up and cut in pieces 
ab gpg eager a} ah 


how a good husband ought to be cooked so 
as to make a good dish of him. We have 
lately seen a recipe in an English paper, con- 
tributed by one ‘Mary,’ which points out the 
‘modus operandi” of preparing and cooking 
husbands. ‘Mary’, states that a good many 
husbands are spoiled in cooking- Some wo- 
men go about it as if their lords were blad- 
ders and blow them up. Others keep them 
in hot water, while others again freeze them 
by conjugal coldness. Some smother them 
in the hottest beds of contention and varience, 
and some keep them in pickle all their lives. 
These women always serve them up in sauce, 
Now it cannot be supposed that husbands 
will be tender and good, managed in this way; 
but they are, on the cotrary, quite delicious 
when preserved, ‘Mary’ poiuis out her man. 
ner thus: Geta large jar called the jar of 
cheerfulness, (which by the by, all good wives 
have athand,) Being placed in it, set him 
near the fire of conjugal love, let the fire be 
pretty hot, but especially let it be clear.— 
Above all let the heart be clear and constant. 
Cover him over with quantities of affection, 
kindness and subjection. Keep plenty of 
these things by you, and be very attentive to 
supply the place of any that may waste by 
evaporation or any other cause. Garnish 
with modest becoming familiarity, and inno- 
cent pleasantry, and if you add kisses or oth- 
er confectionaries, accompany them witha 
sufficient secrecy, and it would not be amiss 
to add a little prudence and,moderation. 





We occasionally hear of'a simpering doub- 
le-refined young lady boasting that she never 
labored, and could not for the life of her make 
a pudding ; as though ignorance of these mat- 
ters was a mark of gentility and a leaning 
towards European’ nobility. There can be 
no greater proof of silly arrogance than such 
remarks, and for the especial benefit of such 
we would kindly inform them that Madame 
de Genlis supparted the family of the Duc de 
Orleans, (and among them the present reign- 
om Soars of France,) in London, by the 
sale of her drawings; one of the Dutchesses 
of the same court maintained! herself and hus- 
band at Bath, by. teaching a musical school, 
and the Queen herself kept her family by 

bonnets.. These examples we hope 
will have their influence, where examples of 
our own country women would be pun. 
ished and ridiculed:as. vulgar, and. rude repub- 
lican models. 

Neatwrss in Acricuture.—The remark 
that uliure and civilization keep pace 
with each other, may be applied to individuals 
as well as nations. If in passing through a 
country, we were to discover a miserable and 
wretched system of agriculture, we should 
not expect to find an educated and intelligent 

e; nor in passing a farm, characterized 
% every mark of neglect and. indolence,| 


t man. 
neatness are important also for the prosperity 


we t to. see-in, the owner, an in-|. 
i Order and|° 


STEAM BAKED BREAD, A LA VIFNNA.—lIt 
has been known for some time in Vienna, 
that if the hearth of an oven be cleansed with a 
moistened wisp of straw, bread baked there- 
in immediately afterwards presents a much 
better appearance, the crust having a beauti- 
ful tint. It was thence inferred that this pe- 
culiarity must be attributed to the vapor, 
which being condensed on the rvof of the ov- 
en, fell back on the bread. At Paris, in or- 
der to secure so desirable an appearance, the 
following arrangement is practised; the 
hearth of the oven is laid so as to form an in- 
clined plane, with a rise of about eleven inches 
in three feet, and the arched roof is built low- 
er at the end nearest the door, as compared 
with the furtherest extremity.—When the ov- 
en is charged, the entrance is closed with a 
wet bundle of straw. By this arrangement 
the steam is driven down on the bread, anda 
golden yellow crust is given to it, as if it had 
been previously covered with the yolk of an 
egg.—Selected. 





Furniture.—Almost all furniture in con- 
stant use in a large town, is generally improv- 
ed by washing with vinegar and water and af- 
terwards applying cold drawn linseed oil, be- 
ing well rubbed afterwards, It should again 
be rubbed a day or two after. 





To @ure a Burn.—A Quakeress preach- 
erin New York, was so successful in curing 
burns that many of the lower class supposed 
her possessed of the power of working mira- 
cles. The following is the recipe for the 
medicine :—-Tuake one ounce of: beeswax with 
four ounces of Burgundy pitch, simmered to- 
gether in an earthen vessel, in as-much sweet 
oil as will soften them into the consistency of 
salve when cool. Stir the liquid when tuken 
from the fire till quitecool.. Keep it from ihe 
air in a tight box or jar. When used, spread 
it thinl¥ ona cloth: and apply it to the part 
injured. Open-the burn with a needle to let 
out the water till it heals.—Amer. Farmer. 





Remepy ror Wuoorinc Coveu.—Take 3 
cents worth of liquorice, 3 of rock candy, 3 of 
um arabic, put them in a pan of water, sim- 
mer them till, nearly dissolved, then add 3 
cents:of parageric and: a. like quantity of an- 
timonial wine. Let it cool and sip whenev- 
er the cough is troublesome, and the cure is 
said. to be certain.—.Selected.. 


eee . 


An Exampeces ror: tHe Giais,—Miss Eliz- 
abeth Gunning of Michigan, a young lady of 
high respectability, and; t of a distin- 
guished citizen and office- r, lately spun 
one hundred knots. of fine run wollen 
yarn, and reeled:eighty knots, all in one day 
between. day-light and dark. ‘That is better 
‘than, spinning street yarn, 

To TAKE GREASE OUT OF sILK.—Apply a 
little powdered magnesia on the wrong side, 








and happiness. of the farmer. 





‘as soon as the spot is discovered. 
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' MISCELLANEQUS ‘ay ‘ Srarrine CaiLpren in THE Wortd.—The “BANK NOTE TABLE. 
7 following extract from the Prien s of a — CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
‘The Farmer. writer is replete with sound ‘pilosophy hits Mitel Hae! ean 
oan pursuits My man invented, sw of Ha vo It is well worth the atten- ee ae oar Pe Relief N, ag Oy fre 
- The ploughman is the best contented . " of St. Clai New York, New Jeraey 
‘* "His calling’s good his proSts high, _ “Many an unwise parent labors hard, and ie rl Co. es and New ae par 
And on bis labor all rely. lives sparingly all his life for the purpose of | Oakland County b’k, par eS ffalo, ? 
Saaimondonihcte Sion de ta leaving enough to give his children a ‘start in| Fiver ; pee ie in 
mate oy Aen ee rr the world,’ as it is called. Setting a young | Bank of Michigan 75 dis|COmmer- b’k Buff. 85 dis 
os hive mrecchonts week their. bread 3 man afloat with money left him by his rela- | State Serip, 18 to 20 dis Parag Govege: - 80dis 
ap aaa pg ove thing, tives, is like putting bladders under the arms Ohio. Bk Prins hey Sx 
P beggar to the king. Jf one who cannot swim—ten chances to one | Specie paying bk’s 1 dis|B°k Commerce, do 40 die 
The milk and honey, corn and wheat, he will lose his bladders and to the bot- Nob aaa broke ttbal wego, 40 dis 
Are by his labors made complete ; tom. Teach him to swim and he will never Cleveland” 20 dig EE EME «5 Af 
Our clothes from him must first arise, need the bladders. Give your child a sound | Com. Bank Sciota, 50 dis Cattaraugus County. 40 dis 
To deck the fop, to dress the wise. education, and yon have done enough for him. |... wen: » BO dis fe NE a 
Wa tek ip ods sos eek es See to it that his morals are pure, his mind | Granvitte, Caston ho ri, Mer. Fa pore eae 
The ploogiman ranks saatid ha t cultivated, and his whole nature made sub- | Hamilton, dis} "Neps bk de, ‘dis 
More independeot than ra — servient to the laws which govern man, and Lancaster, dis| Phenix wk Bom 40 dis 
m all, h : h il be of M. & Trader's Cin. 15, dis| Tonawanda ie 
That dwell upon this earthly ball, you have given Ww at w of more value Mankatran, 90 dis|U- 8. b’k Buffalo bs 
han the wealth of the Indies. You htive giv: | Miami Exp Co ’ 5 dis 
Ad bathe 4 than ‘ 4 ave g p Co. 75 dis|“estern N, Y. ) dis 
il, ye farmers, young and old! en him a start which no misfortune can de- | Utbana BYking Co. 75 dis|Staten Island, 55 dis 
Push on your plough with courage bold ; prive him of. The earlier you teach him to Indiana. rests Bey Rok ii 
Your wealth arises from yonr clod, depend upon his own resources the better.” St b’k, & Branches, 3 dis/S; ee (Stock “hg 
Your independence from your God. State Scrip, 50 dis| Real Estate Notes,) 60 dis 
Mlinois. Be law. a bao 


If then the plough supports the nation, 
And men of rank in every -station, 
Let kings to farmers make a bow. 
And every man procure a plough. 





Good Signs. 
Where spades grow bright, and idle words grow dull, 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full, 
Where church paths are with frequent feet dut-worn, 
Law court yards weedy, silent and forlorn : 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride, 
Where age abounds, and youh is multiplied; 
Where those signs are, they clearly indicate, 
A happy people, a well governed state. 





Licut Reapinc.—By light reading is gen- 
erally understood that kind of reading which 
calls for little mental effort, and the effect of 
which is a pleasant excitement of the imagin- 
ation. .Novels and the light tales. which 
abound in modern periodicals constitute the 
literature of a. large number who look no 
further than the gratification of the moment, 
and are reluctant to Submit to the labor of 
thinking. The effect of ‘such habits is to dis- 
sipate the mind, and qualifiy it for no higher 
effort than to which it is thus aecustomed.— 
No information is obtained, no jast setiments 
formed; no stores of knowledge’ ‘laid up for 
the practical uses of life. Fictiflous sympa- 
thy may’ be created, unreal ‘scenes of life fa. 
miliarized, and the mind encouraged to enter- 
tain dreams of fancy which never can be re- 
alized. “But the, mental faculties are not only 
weakened for want. of stronger food, but.es- 
sentially vitiated... Such reading, therefore, 
cannot be to strongly,.condemned, as both 
worthless and, pernicious. 





Spraxinc Asipe.--A diffident genius, go- | eh 


ing to a clergyman to request him to publish 
the banns of matrimony, found him at work 
mowing alone, in the middle of ten-acre lot, 
and asked him to stép. aside’ a moment; as he 
had something particular for his private’ear! 





When a woman really Joves, she loves in 
nine cases in ten as long as she lives.— 
Through good and evil report—for better or 
for worse, she abides by him to whom she has 
given her heart. She gives the whole, and 
without mental reservation. No cold caleula- 
tions of policy—no concealed intentions of 
withdrawing her confidence—no self interpo- 
sed in the matter. There is no bargain 
about it—it is an unconditional surrender of 
herself, her hopes, her present, her future. 





FRANKLIN was an observing and sensible 
man, and his conclusions seldom incorrect. 
He said, “A newspaper and bible in ever 
house, a good school in every district—al 
studied and appreciated as they merit—are 
the principal supports of virtue, morality and 
civil liberty.” 





LitTLEe minds endeavor to support. a conse- 
quence by distance and hauteur. . But this is 





a mistake. True dignity arises from conde. 





scension, and is supported by noble.actions,— 
Superciliousness is. almost a certain mark of 
low birth and ill breeding. 


1843. sefiiliirkin’ 

LAWSON, HOWARD & CO... 

PRODUCE, COMMISSION AND FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, awe 








(At the Ware-house lately occupied by W. T. Pease, foot 
of Shelby street,) DETROIT;" 
Witt make liberal cash advances, on Flour, Ashes 
and other Produce consigned to them for sale or ship- 
ment to Eastern Markets, and will contract for the 
transportotion of the same. _ 7 OLY 
«*s ALso, will make like advances dnd contracts at 
he Ware-house of Sackert & Everert, Jackson. 


WOOL WANTED! Jnmeate 





Lae Lae 


Ar the, Woolen Manufactory, established at | gj. 
a seek ave | oH 


the State Prison, Jackson:—To° 
for cloth, or to ‘manufacture. by: the 


done on the 
erlets, Plads, &c. &c, 








such as Plain Cloths, Kerseys, Diapers Caren, Cate 
** - : eal 
State Prison, Jackson, May 1, 1848," 1)" 















State Bank, 
Shawnee Town, 


Kentucky. 
All good Banks - 4 disiAll 
Pennsylvania, 
Specie paying, 
Erie, 


. ash. NN. Ay 
% dis! Union bk Butt, ‘ 


2 10'S dis 

1 dis}Frie lei 
i rie aad i lasu.. é 
6 dislrance Co. Checks, A dis 











¢ . - ns : = ~ = > 
YPSILANTI HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AND 
NURSE] ah ek te, 


This catablishment now comprises fourtesp acres 
closely planied with ‘sees aad lee: Fay hiy Bide 
stages of their growth. Te thousand trees are 
< fas a ee” lrg for setting, 

he subscri offer to. the ie a choice selection 

of Fruit Trees, of French Geraen, Exslnh aed Ameri- 

atone! Rarllan 

Gooscherries, Raspberries, Grape foment As 
ial 


All orders by mail or otherwise, will be promptly at- 
tended to, and trees carefull wdbuae acl aateceds 
mats; and if desired, delivered at the depot in Ypsilanti. 


Catalogues can be had at me Noveery,, . 
: * * . K. LA . 
Ypsilanti, April 25, 1848. 7 ERE wis 


0 igac SUL GROWING! 
Tue Subscriber will sell.a t Morus 
Multicaulis trees, of two aod three Jen ey I 
and warranted of the best kind—at the reduc 
price of $20.00 per thousand. Also, a’‘quah 












Sitk Worm Eggs,:o great variety, and 
years hatching—whicb wili 
warrantied TH 


Detroit, Aprils, 1843. °° 
TO SILK GROWERS! 6° &© 








J. Dewey of Napoleon, Jackson count Wid tie 
sale Multicaulis ae or cutlings, nd Silk Worm 


hing to 






Rese 3h of his fl Rig 
obtain genuine articles, at re 
requested to give him a call pr 
else elias death | $$ 4 


piney 





ee — a es 1 he ——— 
PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS !! 


The best patterns of Small and Breaking-Up Ploughs 


| cat be found at: the Jackson Steam Furnace... 


_ Jackson, April 1, 1843, 0 « ites te 


sat Hs 





‘oF FARMER OPFICE—In the brick blot adjoining ‘Aimen. 
4 ean Hotel, Main strect, Jackson. fi 


sg Qiiovoery 


m wu 





